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Ae are sometimes accused of having a get- 
rich-quick psychology; and accused with some 
justice. It has not been confined to the purely eco- 
nomic sphere of our activities, where it no doubt con- 
tributes substantially to our booms and depressions. It 
has been carried over into matters such as religion, 
and year after year we have had new sects and cults, 
each claiming to have a brand-new technique for get- 
ting results from God. It has been carried over into 
politics, where it makes possible the cure-all, the 
panacea, the short cut — prohibition, for instance, or 
the Townsend Plan. And in intellectual and artistic 
matters it produces “Culture” with a capital C, the 
five-foot shelf, which might be called a sort of educa- 
tional Townsend Plan, or William Lyon Phelps, who 
might be called the Father Coughlin of literature. And 
this attitude, this get-rick-quick psychology, has con- 
tributed heavily to the current vogue of regionalism. 

This regionalism is not merely a literary invention. 
It is a present manifestation of a force that has ex- 
pressed itself in many ways in the past. In relation to 
our national concept it may be termed a centrifugal 
force. It was a force with which the founding fathers 
of the Republic had some difficulty in dealing, and it 
has emerged again and again in practical affairs, in the 
Hartford Convention, for instance, or more dramat- 
ically at Gettysburg. A fundamental element in this 
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force was the deeply ingrained instinct of the human 
creature to resent the attempt on the part of someone 
who lived a good many miles away and whose name, 
even, was unknown to take the gold out of his teeth. 
This force used to be called sectionalism. It expressed 
itself in the doctrine of states’ rights, and, presumably, 
was embodied in the Constitution of the United States, 
where it died gradually of asphyxiation. But the de- 
cline of the force of the centrifugal principle did not 
bring perpetual prosperity, and with the collapse of 
1929 the sentiment became almost general that, eco- 
nomically at least, the victory over the centrifugal 
principle had been somewhat Pyrrhic; and so the 
new regionalism, in that aspect, is apparently a polite 
attempt on the part of benevolent social philosophers 
to put back in the teeth of people who didn’t happen 
to live where high tariff was an unmixed blessing some 
of the gold that was once complacently extracted. Re- 
gionalism is a more polite expression than sectionalism 
of the centrifugal principle, for it doesn’t carry the 
threat of direct political, or other, action. Regionalism 
is a somewhat disinfected version of the centrifugal 
principle, which, when it manifested itself as unvar- 
nished sectionalism, tended to be deficient in the 
Christian virtue of humility. Regionalism, then, we 
may take in its more practical aspects as an attempt to 
balance our economy—perhaps, metaphorically speak- 
ing, as a belated recognition of the fairly obvious fact 
that a circle cannot have a center without having a 
circumference. 

But the decline of the. centrifugal principle eco- 
nomically and politically was not an isolated thing. It 
was accompanied ee an increasing pressure to stereo- 
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type American life, to throttle whatever diverged 
from the standard in favor of some local or regional 
sentiment. Official manifestations of regional or local 
pride, booster clubs and Chambers of Commerce, in 
fulfilling their function of advertising local benefits, 
merely advertised a belief that their special community 
was more like the ideal stereotype than the next stop 
down the line. That was, also, the period of hick- 
baiting. The hick was the appropriate butt, for he was 
apparently at that time the only surviving opponent 
of the stereotype, an inadequate opponent, with his 
blundering native conservatism and his inarticulate 
attachment to what he already knew. 

But into what did the hick-baiters want to turn the 
hick? They never said: Into a drug-store cowboy, a 
bar-fly, a citizen whose view of human destiny was 
conditioned by the literature snuggling coyly and 
superfluously among the pants ads in Esquire, whose 
contact with real L-I-F-E was gained from the col- 
umns of O. O. McIntyre, and whose politics were de- 
fined by Arthur Brisbane? Probably not, but that was 
what the hick-baiter got in most cases, when he got 
any results whatsoever. Frequently the hick-baiter — 
Mencken, for instance — was impelled by the highest 
motives and hated the standard stereotype, but the 
irony of his labor was that he usually did nothing 
more than make the hick ready to accept the stereo- 
type, because he was not offering the hick a substitute. 
He accomplished that instead of trying to define and 
encourage a spirit that might develop a broader cul- 
tural integrity in local terms. 

But the hick-baiters are now middle-aged and tired. 
They are also finished. They are sufferers from tech- 
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nological unemployment, for their special talents are 
no longer required in our rapidly advancing civiliza- 
tion. The hick is not to be baited but pampered now, 
a process that may have its own dangers and may ac- 
complish with a genial smile what ridicule and high- 
pressure salesmanship left undone. But, in any case, 
the hick-baiters are superseded. The issue is drawn 
along different lines. 

The literature of the pre-depression period furnishes 
a considerable amount of documentation to the effect 
that writers found it impossible to write unless they 
could “get away”. That was the period when first 
novels were frequently about the struggle of a young 
man or woman of genius — genius, for nothing less 
would do in most cases —to escape from the sordid 
surroundings of youth. Escape to what? That ques- 
tion was always unanswered, Or rather, it was an- 
swered only in a geographical sense. Escape to New 
York or Paris. But the question was never really an- 
swered, for the novel always stopped at that point. 
The trouble was not in New York or Paris; it was in 
the attitude of the writer who was escaping. He 
wanted to escape in search of a subject, a theme. Once 
in New York, let us say, he felt that he would discover 
not bow to write but what to write; he went to learn 
what to think and not to say what he thought. Edgar 
Lee Masters once complained of this failure to observe 
the meaning of the local scene in a poem on Petit, the 
poet in Spoon River Anthology: 

Seeds in a dry pod, tick, tick, tick, 

Tick, tick, tick like mites in a quarrel — 

Faint iambics that the full breeze wakens — 

But the pine tree makes a symphony thereof. 
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Triolets, villanelles, rondels, rondeaus, 

Ballades by the score with the same old thought: 

The snows and the roses of yesterday are vanished, 
- And what is love but a rose that fades? 


Life all around me here in the village: 

Tragedy, comedy, valor, and truth, 

Courage, constancy, heroism, failure — 

All in the loom, and oh, what patterns 
Woodlands, meadows, streams, and rivers, 

Blind to all of it all my life long. 

Triolets, villanelles, rondels, rondeaus, 

Seeds ina dry pod, tick, tick, tick, 

Tick, tick, tick, what litle iambics, 

While Homer and Whitman roared in the pines? 


But most poets now know better than Petit did; and 
so do the novelists and the rest. For the country is 
now full of stanch regionalists. 

The propagandizers for regionalism who talk about 
literature like to dwell on the “regionalism” of great 
writers of the past, and analyze complacently, with 
the terminology of “regional” criticism, the work of 
Hawthorne or Shakespeare. As a matter of fact, it 
scarcely requires a fanatical regionalist to approach 
Milton in the same terms, or even the paradoxical 
Henry James. We exclaim at what now seems to be 
the beautiful organic relation of the work of such 
writers to the social matrix of their time and place, 
and remark: “Ah, if we can only achieve a true re-. 
gional spirit, then we'll have literature!” Perhaps we 
shall have a great literature. And the regional impulse, 
as I believe, may contribute something to a healthy 
literary development. But, on the other hand, it is not 
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an inescapable conclusion; perhaps our age is incura- 
bly eclectic in temper, diffuse, sceptical, faithless, and 
tentative. 

Perhaps our current interest in regionalism is but 
one aspect, after all, of our incurable eclecticism, is 
but the nostalgia of the Alexandrian epoch. Perhaps 
we should ask ourselves: “Did Hawthorne have to 
reason or to will himself into his regionalism, into ap- 
propriate relation to his place and its past and present? 
Did he have to argue the point with himself and with 
other people, and did he attend conventions to discuss 
the matter?” Probably not; it was as natural as breath- 
ing, or at least that is the picture we now sce. But in 
any case, can we be Hawthorne, or Melville? Even 
then forces were afoot that would destroy the vitality 
of the spirit from which Hawthorne wrote. There 
was, in fact, Emerson, who was a disintegrating in- 
fluence — an eclectic, a philosopher who stood to the 
past of his little place and culture somewhat as the 
Neo-Platonists stood to a sterner and earlier Greece 
— Emerson with noble, vague, and intoxicating peri- 
ods, laying the foundation that has served, how un- 
wittingly, as the partial basis of our stereotype. 

We may say that history does not repeat itself ex- 
cept in deceptive details, and that we can argue from 
it nothing of our future. We can say that we are not 
‘able to use our will and our reason to bring about a. 
healthy and functional relation of the writer to his 
region and its society. But if we are to assume any- 
thing, we assume that we can use, however incom- 
pletely and defectively, our will and reason for realiz- 
ing ends that seem desirable to us. 

But it will not do to expect too much. We have the 
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get-rich- quick psychology about regionalism, as we 
have had it about certain matters in the past. There 
have been other booms. A dozen get-rich-quick for- 
mulae for literature have appeared — humanism, com- 
munism, imagism, objectivism, regionalism — all hold- 
ing out the promise of the gold brick to the writer 
and the reader. 

If regionalism is to mean anything at all, it must not 
be approached in this spirit. It must not be: another 
fad, another facet of our eclecticism. And there are 
other things a literary regionalism must not be. 

(1) Regionalism is not quaintness and local color 
and folklore, for those things when separated from a 
functional idea are merely a titillation of the reader’s 
sentimentality or snobbishness. A novel loaded with 
folklore or local color, no matter how accurate, is not 
necessarily any better than a novel about adulterers 
who quote the poetry of Emily Dickinson in pent- 
houses. The study of such material as folklore is val- 
uable in precisely the same way as the.study of 
various other things — and may be in certain “hands, 
most hands, in fact, as irrelevant for the meaning of 
literature as the making of a card index of five-syllable 
words in the poetry of John Milton. The value of the 
study of folklore, etc., depends entirely on the con- 
text and the critical implications of the subject. Lit- 
erary regionalism does not ascribe a privileged place” 
to such investigation. It might be better for a literary 
regionalist who wanted to write a novel about Mis- 
sissippi to read the stock-market reports and cotton 
quotations. Folklore and dialectal aCcUTACY, do not 
guarantee literary merit. 

(2) Regionalism based on the literary exploitation 
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of a race or society that has no cultural continuity 
with our own tends to be false and precious. It is a 
touristic regionalism. The cult of Indian worship, as 
we often find it, is an example. 

(3) Regionalism does not necessarily imply an em- 
phasis on the primitive or underprivileged character. 
A novel about a brave cowpuncher or an honest share- 
cropper is not necessarily more honest, more regional, 
more convincing, more important, or more anything 
else, except faked, than a novel about J. P. Morgan or 
the late Fatty Arbuckle. There is a literature of false 
primitivism as well as the literature of superficial so- 
phistication, and most of this literature has claimed 
the label of regionalism. 

(4) Regionalism does not mean that a writer should 
relinquish any resource of speculation or expression 
that he has managed to achieve. Even simplicity does 
not mean simple-mindedness. There is no compulsion 
in regionalism that a modern poet should write fake 
folk ballads or that a novelist should cultivate illit- 
eracy as a virtue. The poet might learn something 
from folk ballads, but he could never write them, in 
any case. A writer’s worst dishonesty would be to 
deny, on the ground of theory, part of his own temper 
and own resource; to limit, arbitrarily, the sensibility 
he would bring to his material. Regionalism does not 
mean literature by exclusion rather than by inclusion. 

(5) Regionalism does not mean that literature is 
tied to its region for appreciation. When it is so tied, 
it is so much the less literature. Literature that is only 
good on the local market probably depends for its 
interest on purely adventitious factors. Literature, as 
has often been said, is exportable, and does not, like 
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the wines of the old simile on this subject, lose its 
flavor in transit. Regionalism does not imply in any 
way a relaxing of critical standards. 

(6) Even literary regionalism is more than a lit- 
erary matter, and is not even primarily a literary mat- 
ter. If ic is treated as a purely literary matter it will 
promptly lose any meaning, for only i in so far as lit- 
erature springs from some reality in experience is it 
valuable to us. The regimen for the regionalist who 
wanted to be a writer would have its public as well as 
its private aspect. 

The danger in regionalism lies in its last syllable, in 
the ism. As a fad it is meaningless. And those who 
profess a sympathy for the ideal might do well to 
realize that it scarcely promises quick returns, is not 
a cure-all, and provides for the writer no substitute 
~ for talent or intelligence. 


